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HALCYON 
“ Bird—loved of sea-men.” 


’M not here, 
° ’ 
everything’s vague, blurred everywhere, 
then you are blown 
into a room: 


the sea comes where a carpet 

laid red and purple, 

and where the edge showed marble 
there is sea-weed; 


sedge breaks the wall 

where the couch stands, 

the hands of strange people, 
twisting tassel and fringe 
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of rich cloth, become clear; 
I understand the people, 
they aren’t hateful but dear; 
over all 


a shrill wind, clear sky. 
Oh why, why, why 

am I fretful, insecure, 
why am I vague, unsure, 


until you are blown, 
unexpected, small, quaint, unnoticeable, 
a grey gull, 


into a room. 


II 


You’re very dear, 

but it isn’t that— 

there’s no rose and myrtle, 
nothing, nothing at all, 


only those small, small hands, 
funny little gestures, 

ways no one understands, 

a figure under-small, 


eyes that terrify people, 
unfair estimates, prejudice, 
hardly any charm; 

yet that isn’t everything, 
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that isn’t by any means all; 


a wind has started a little whirlpool 
of sand where the carpet ought to be, 


and shells lie 


by the preposterous feet 


of that woman who frets me, annihilates me 


(Oh, she will kill me yet)— 


my late-cousin the wool-merchant’s wife. 
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Now the house shakes 

(it’s in the very best suburb), 
the town, the town-hall, 

the agora, the market-stalls; 


the whole place is besieged 
with a host of flying wings, 
already they lie ruined— 
all the consequent things, 


and the rich, all those 

whose place is with the best, 
even the general’s wife 

and the pro-consul’s widow 


are reft of dignity; 
how can sand fly in hair 
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so carefully dyed 
so rare a red? 


how can shells lie by sandals 
so beautifully sewn 

with cornelian 

and Tryphylia-stone? 


Vv 


Perhaps they said 
when they sent you here, 
“No one will see, 
certainly no one will care; 


“an elf, no grace, 
an odd little castaway, 
not fit for the gods yet; 
we'll let her drift 


‘ 


‘in and about the hulk 
of the old world— 
a dead place, 


and dull, beached, stranded 


“and thick with barnacle.”’ 
Oh well, perhaps not; 
perhaps we were not— 

after all the terror and pain, 


the curious betrayal, 
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the thousand and one things 
that people don’t notice 

(how could they?)— 

forgot. 
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vil 
Well then, never come again, 
since you found me out 
the last time; 
I can’t stay in hour after hour 


and wait— 

you were late; 

don’t tell me over and over 
about that dress, 


purple wine-color, 

with belt and shoulder-straps 
of grape and the over- 

skirt with a long fringe 

of silver; it’s too late— 

I have no lover, nor want to be 
taunted with age; 

I’m too staid 

for grape-color, 

for fringe and belt and straps 
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and ear-rings perhaps, 
and head-band of hammered silver. 


I’m ill; I want to go away 
where no one can come. 

O little elf, leave me alone, 

don’t make me suffer again; 


don’t ask me to be slim and tall, 
radiant and lovely ) 
(that’s over), 
and beautiful. 


vill 


Oh for you, 

because you’re a child, 
now life will begin 

all over again; 


and I thought 
I was through; 
now I must be gay 
where I was prim, 


now I must smile, 
now I must laugh; 
(oh, the grim, grim years) 
O little, little gull, 
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let me put my head there 





where the feathers turn from grey to white, 


from white to grey, 
and cry. 


Ix 


You say, “Lie still”; 
your hand is chill, 
cold, unimpassioned, 
inviolable. 


You say, “Lie back— 

you won’t faint.” 

What makes you think that? 
what makes you think 


I won’t drift out, 

get quite away? 

Oh, you know—you say, 
“You can’t now, 


“you must wait 

to keep me alive, 

for if you go, 

I won’t stay; 

“T never had an illusion— 
they hate me, 

everyone, everyone; 

but it’s worse for you, 
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“you’re a baby, a lost star; 
you never knew, nor saw, 
you don’t yet, 

how horrible they all are.” 


x 
No, it isn’t true, 
they’re not all horrible, 
you're always unfair. 
Well there you see 


we quarrel again. 

Don’t talk—dismiss happiness, 
unhappiness, pain, bliss, 

even thought— 


what’s left? 

Incomparable beyond belief, 
white stones, 

immaculate sand, 


the slow move-forward of the tide 
on a shallow reef, 

silt and dried weed, 

the wind’s low hiss: 


it’s here in my skull 

(leave your hand there) 

for you—forever— 

mysterious little gull. H. D. 
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LURES 
YOUNG WITCHES 


Young witches have green eyes, 
And watchful in a slanting wise; 


Green as the ice in the North Sea, 
Green as the leaf of a young birch-tree 





In a forest of pines—a flickering green 


That is more caught in a breath than seen. 


Young witches have strange eyes 
As spring twilight, and glances wise. 


Green they are as the April rain, 
And they darken never with love or pain. 


HOME 


Mine is the land of the mad waves, 
And the spitting foam and the ice-fanged caves; 


Stiff clay and old dust, 
And weariness stronger than prayer or lust. 


The sky is numb and the heart is old, 
And the bright-eyed sparrows die of cold. 


Marian Thanhouser 
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ON PARADE 


IN THE LABORATORY OF THE GREAT CHEMIST 


I was in the laboratory of the great chemist. 

“Who has seen a molecule?” I scoffed. “What microscope 
has bared an atom?” 

The fumes were thick. I sickened. 


When I came to, the great chemist was bending above me. 
He was a giant, and growing; the walls were retreat- 
ing, the ceiling was rising: 


““You shall see a molecule. 
You shall inspect an atom.” 


Larger he grew, and larger, and the walls and the ceiling 
passed out of my sight: 


“You are so little now, 
My strongest microscope 


Would hardly reveal you.” 


The air was full of minutest globules, in pairs and groups 
and clusters, turning and looping, and the floor was a 
mass of gyrating pointlets: 

“You are so little now 
No lens of mine could find you.” 


The globules grew larger and larger! Soon I rolled among 
them like a log on a choppy sea. Chasms opened be- 
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Fohn Oscar Beck 


tween them. I fell, but one as large as a building 
caught me and carried me spinning along many 
millions of cycles a second. Then its surface gave 
way, and I sank to its centre. 


“This is an atom of iron 

In a grain of dust on my floor, 
And you alone of alien things 
Have entered within it. 

Fragile, it seems, and flimsy—” 





(It was a bubble, I thought—enormous and empty.) 


“And made for the whim of chance. 

But none of the powers and the forces 

In all the infinities round it— 

Whether heat or light or sound or shock— 
Can follow you there.” 


Larger it grew, and larger! Then the tiniest grains of dust 
appeared revolving within it, and the film around it 
was only their outermost flight. 


“This is an atom of iron 

In a grain of dust on my floor, 
That today is swept in my fire, 
And tomorrow is whitened ash 


” 


Quickly the grains became balls—some of fire—whirling 
and gleaming, and growing with speed that was 
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swifter than light; and one as large as a mountain—a 
dark one—came by and caught me. St 





“To be strewn to the winter gusts 
Or caught in the molding earth, 
To be born into ripened grain 

And made into tooth and bone. | 


“But bruised, or buried, or burned, 
Digested by plant or man, 

This atom of iron, unhurt, 

Is locked to the keys of time.”’ 


Then I said: “But scientists here find this world of sub- | 
stance and structure like ours. Are ‘heir atoms also 
vast systems?—and where is the end?” 


“There is no end or beginning 
Of division and multiplication. 
As with ours, so with theirs; 
As with theirs, so with ours: 
Universe and atom, 

Atom and universe.” 


And while he was speaking the heavens came nearer, the 
objects about me diminished, a dizziness seized me. 


And when I awakened I was in the laboratory of the great 
chemist: 

I had seen a molecule, 

An atom had been revealed to me! 
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Fohn Oscar Beck 


THE CORNFIELD 


Summer day—(At attention) 


Summer 


Why do they never move, 
Why always stand? 


They have no officers 
To command. 


review) 
They fence as one, 
And have no master of the drill? 


A single impulse moves them; 
They know one will. 


night—(In bivouac) 
Night, and yet astir! 
What urgent vigil do they keep? 


Till their campaign is over 
They may not sleep. 


Autumn—(In camp) 


No outposts, no sentries— 
Why have they none? 


Their campaign is over, 
Their work is done. 


Fohn Oscar Beck 
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WARNINGS ' 

LITTLE FUGUE 
] 


Maidens who begrudge 
Love too long a day, 
Delay, delay!— 
But, having looked at love, 

Turn not away! 


If your hand be shaped 

For any spindle known, ) 
Postpone, postpone : 
The day of love!—for when you love 
You are love’s own. 


Stand squarely in love’s light; 
Wear it, a wedding veil; 

Be to fifty lovers false 

Before you fail 

Love. Oh, do not, do not fail! 


Lest your eyes distress 

The young and laughing day 
With a hard bitterness, 

Oh, do not turn away! 

If you begrudge your life, 

Delay, delay! 

Be slow to dream, to kiss, to wife, 
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Margery Swett Mansfield 


Be slow to wake; 

But having looked at love, 
Though your heart break, 
Turn not away! 


POETS ... NOT ONLY 


Poets, eat not only of the wild white albantheus 

Lifting pale arms to the moon! 

Though you are hungry for its fragrance, and walk lonely, 
Lonely for its whiteness, yet too soon 

You will find its breath 

Is the too subtle death 

Leading to the gateway of the moon. 


Poets, eat not only of the wild white albantheus 
Waving its arms in the gloom! 


Margery Swett Mansfield 
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STOLEN FIRE 


ANGLES 


A wind-blown tree 
Starts a song in me; 
Brush bent one way 
Has words to say; 
My body thrills 

To the slant of hills; 
Each leaning post 
Has a shadow-ghost; 
Girls when they run 
Are lined with sun. 


Unbalanced things 
Cry out for wings. 


STALLION 


Sunset romps past again today 
Streaking his golden mane; 

He lifts his flaming nose to neigh, 
Calling his mate in vain. 


The trees he brushed are left on fire, 
The earth rings from his feet: 

The mountain burns a lost desire 
As night slips down the street. 
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GIRL IN GREEN 


Go, girl, go in green— 
Go just as you are! 

Life sees as I have seen— 
Go to meet a star. 


Come, girl, come again— 
Come to the world and me! 

Beauty first fettered men— 
Beauty shall set them free. 


ELEGY TO A LOVER 


The sun drinks back the flame 
That lived and had a name. 


A path, lonely and long, 
Is left without a song. 


WALKING AT NIGHT 


Still . . . still . . . still and dark and sweet; 
Dark and sweet and long. 

The night gives roaming to my feet 
And I give back a song. 


The night is silent and complete; 
Each star is in its place. 

I think that God is here to meet 
Me on the roads of space. 


Frank Mitalsky 


Frank Mitalsky 
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SAD SONGS 
THE GRAPES ARE SOUR 


Reynard, my brother, I too know the grape 
That hangs alluring where the green vines drape. 
I too have stood agape, 


Watching through many a hunger-ravened hour 
The pendent clusters in the high arched bower— 
Yet could not think them sour. 


Sore baffled fox—far happier than I! 
With cunning skill you twist desire awry, 
And bark your cynic cry. 


Oh, for a phrase to make the heart replete! 
Vine of my longing!—hour of my defeat! 
Bitterly well I know the fruit is sweet. 


MUSIC 


A broken heart does not always give 

A cracked sound— 

There are some that spin a ragged tune, 
Like a merry-go-round; 


Or the tumbling trill that a hurdy-gurdy 
Scatters and flings; 

Merry-go-rounds and hurdy-gurdys 

Are sad things. 
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May Lewis 


CHARITY 


What shall we give the old man, 
Cast out by wind and rain? 


A straw bed, and a torn sheet, 
And a patched counterpane. 


And what shall we give the old man 
To heal his broken heart? 








A plate of soup, and a silver bit, 
And a message to depart. 


May Lewis 


IN A PURITAN’S HOUSE 


Why did I let him in at all? 

He will not stay— 

“Nothing here to a faun’s taste,” 
His slant eyes say. 

Presently he will yawn at me 
And go away, 

Padding out with careful feet 

On the waxed floor. 


But what if he should prick his ears 
And explore? 

Devil-thing, lie still, lie still 

Behind my door! 


Belle Turnbull 
[137] 
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THREE LYRICS } 
SINNER 


I like a man who has sinned 
In his youth—it is different 
With those who have never known 
How a strong will can be bent. 


I like a man whom desire 
Has blasted, riven and scarred. 
He knows the road that others go, 
Because his own was hard. 


Better a man who has sinned 
Than all the saints in the sod. 
They have known peace, 


But he knows God. 


WHERE MUSIC IS 


To those who are where music is } 
I would give this warning: do not listen long. 

Sit very straight in your chair and smile a little, 
Or music will do you wrong. 


You may listen as long as you can remember to smile; 
But when you forget, it is time for you to go. 

You must be very careful, or it will tell you 
Things that you do not want to know. 
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Lindley Williams Hubbell 


SONG 


If love should bring 
Grief tomorrow, 
I would not sing 
One song for my sorrow. 


Never a note 
For all my aching; 
I would hush my throat 
If my heart were breaking. 


But the touch of flesh, 
Lasting a minute— 
That is a mesh 
With music in it. 
Lindley Williams Hubbell 


SILENCE 


The silence is so still it creaks, 
As if you trod upon a stair. 
Stealthily you look around— 
The edges of the world are bare. 
Grace Hoffman White 
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TWO POEMS 


PRAIRIE NIGHT 


No night will come again like this, with moon 

Melting the prairie, drawing up the fog. 

No night will come again for us, not soon 

Or any time. One reticent thin-voiced frog 

Knows this, and our hearts know it—and the circling tide 

Of winds blowing over the prairie, that will not abide, 

That will not pause and be quiet, as the planted moon. . . . 

But you lie to me. You say, “This will come soon, 

This will come again, a moment . . . and our lives shall 
break, 

As they have broken, each for the other’s sake, 

When the prairie night, covering lovers, will be kind!” 


Yet I know that we shall go separate. Behind 
This swimming time of fog and the drifting light 
Is slow-decaying loss, and the feel of decay. 

And this night shall never be another night, 
Nor ever reach the sunlight of a day. 


ABNEGATION 


I am all quiet at last, who have denied you; 
I am ali pleasant, as noonday under the sun. 
I who have won myself, I who have tried you, 
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Florence Kiper Frank 


I have heard the cry of God to the soul, “‘ Well done!” 
I who have counseled my life to be joyous because it must, 
I am choked with my virtue, as the dead are choked with 

dust. 








Florence Kiper Frank 


TO ATALANTA WEDDED 


Implacably your shallow beauty. 
What though you pant beneath his breast ?— 
This is your duty. 


Weep not for the lone road you ran 

And the cold winds that sped your going. 
Flinch not to know the touch of man 

And the pang of the knowing. 


Unstirred beneath the carnal maze 

The soul laughs still her chilly laughter; 
Down empty corridors she strays, 

No lover following after. 


Katharine L. Ward 
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A LOVE SONG 


Prima Amora, virgin, | do not love you. 
That’s not the half of my confession. Hear: 


Labyrinths and the Maltese Cross I love; 

And I love the Tropic of Cancer and the Tropic of Capri- 
corn, 

The queen of diamonds and the queen of clubs, 

The shine of a quicksilver sphere, and the blackness that’s 
shut in a box, 

And the last one of ever so many mirrors down a line, 

And black bayadere stripes on large milk-white lengths 
of cloth. 


The inside of an iceberg, and the other side of the moon | 
love, 

And jewels spilled to the bottom of the sea; 

The day, noon, and the hours; 

Splendor and darkness, and the cold twinkling oi the 
winter stars; 

And places where the wind whistles round the top of a 
tower; 

And places where the road ahead goes over a hill with 
nothing but sky at the top. 


Pairs of red chessmen, and the yellowest butter in the 
world; 
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Dwight Hunter Marfield 


Candles in copper candlesticks, and copper coins in the 
sand; 

Still disks of gramophones, and marabous asleep; 

Balls floating in liquids, and balloons ascending in air. 

The power of being invisible, and the power of lighting 
fires. 


Cross-sections of houses and hostelries; 

The way things look from above, and the way things look 
from beneath; 

Subliminal things, and sub-rosa things, 

And things outrageous and round. 


And looking-glass-writing, and music played backwards. 
And every shuffling of a pack of cards. 


Wind-sweptness, ocean-fullness, air, and myself. 


But I do not love you, Primamoramia, 
For I have never met you. 


Dwight Hunter Marfield 
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BREVITIES 


INCONSTANT 


My heart is like a dandelion’s 1] 
Puff of seed— ! 


A love flies out on every wind, At 
7 eae : I if 
Unwilling freed. 0 
Some fall and live and grow and bloom O 
Wherever they lie. M 
Who knows the futile wild desire M 
Of those that die! ; 
‘1 

DORIC 
I 


I hate their words of praise, 
Because I seem to see 

Behind their smiling eyes 
Hypocrisy. 


The hypocrite am I, 
Who write of my desire 
As though experience 
Had lit the fire. 
Ethel Woodruff Macy 














UNIVERSITY PORTRAITS 


EVENING SONG OF A YOUNG SCHOLAR 


The night drove nails into his pale flesh, 

And the cold morning jerked them out again. 

High noon found him stretched against the sunlight, 
Or fallen, with his arms crossed, in the rain. 

Often in the afternoons he was calmly crucified 
With a book within his hands, and a frozen thought 
Withering within the molten fire of his eye. 

But night and day, and day and noon, the smile 
That cut across his face slashed deeper than 

The soul, and carved a mirror in the stars. 


I heard him laugh at Dante toiling on through Paradise, 
And the sound of his fleshless voice sank 

Into his hollow chest like a wooden wedge 

Barbed with copper to pry at his wounded heart. 

I heard him sneer at Tamburlaine and Faust, 

And felt the sneer stiffen into an iron mask 

That riveted his bones into the parchment 

That was his skin. Young Hamlet was his classmate, 
And I heard him call to Lear when the wind was high, 

I heard him cry, “Howl! Howl! Howl! Howl!” 


When sleep had strapped his soul within a cell, 
The muscles of his tense head would curve 


And grow rigid, stretched across his thin temples; 
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And the muscles of his slender throat would strain 
Upon a clenching jaw and tightened eyes, eyes 


That.looked into his own mind, a world unclosed by sleep, 


Flooded only by heavy dreams that ebbed in oceans 
And came creeping back like crushing motor-trucks 
Over rutted and abandoned roads. And in this sleep 
His quiet breath would ease the agony of silent lips. 


When he spoke his voice trembled with song, 

And his head would droop while his words would fall 
Liquidly into unknown silences, unanswered, heard 
Only in those chasms where cold philosophy is lost, 
And antinomies bow to one another, unreconciled. 
Once he whispered, and a learned book slipped from 
His hand; his mind took wing, gliding into depths 
Where thoughtful mysteries are revealed unspoken. 
But he returned; he returned with a hundred chimeras 
Fastening new claws into the soft ganglia of his brain. 


“He has a mind as keen as any knife, as sharp 

As any spear,” his colleagues said when he was by. 
“T hat boy has a hound within his head, his eyes 

Are wolves following the wind in a blizzard of snow.” 
But he knew that he was lustreless and old, 

Old as the first wings of endless death, and only wise 


With the wisdom of the crushed flower, the mangled bird. 


In winter he would walk like a ghost upon the street, 


And like a ghost he would greet the spring—a pale ghost 


Walking through the blaze of summer, the grief of fall. 
[146] 
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Pat Morrissette 


Slowly life settled around his frail throat, and crept 

Into his eyes, and burned like torches in the hollows 

Of his brain, where strange passions lashed, forever sealed 
Away within his skull. Then I heard him sing. 

“Sing low, my soul, for no one will answer: sing low. 
Cali softly, my heart, for no one will hear: call softly. 
Breathe lightly, my life, for death is a cold garden, 
Death is a garden, and no one is there: breathe lightly. 
Call softly, my heart, for no one is there: call softly. 
Sing low, my soul, for no one will hear. Sing low.” 


When he sang the bird would hush through fear, 

And the stars would burn wet holes into the windless night, 

Streams tumbling over cliffs would call for the sea. 

But more cruel than all would be the iron bars of Time 

That would cut slow caverns in his bleeding heart; 

And bitter would be the touch of the black wings of 
Eternity 

Brushing his lips, while the words would part like tendons 

From his soul, to wander in the wet and windless night. 

When he paused there was a gesture of emptiness—his 
song 

Following words into a pit of rotting remembrances. He 
sang: 


“Sing me a lullaby to ease away my soul when darkness 
comes; 
Sing me a lullaby when soft creeps the night, and when 
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My tired body slips into the wind: sing me a lullaby. 

Sing me a lullaby when all the preludes are wept, 

And the overture of sighs is painted with frowns, 

And the yawning eternities come tumbling down to suck 

From my bones what is left of my soul. Sing me a lullaby— 

And when their blue kisses have covered my own, oh, 
sing!” 

Thus the poor scholar would whisper through an evening 
in spring: 

“Sing me a lullaby that no one will hear, and everyone 
sing.” 


STUDENT AT LUNCH 


He is the gracefully-minded youth, hiding from language 

And beaten from life, leaning his thin soul against a table 

In a diseased restaurant. Expanding, creeping, the eyes 

Of a waiter discover his desultory appetite hidden 

In a gesture when he reads: “Boiled beef with horse 
radish.” 

With a quiver he gathers his senses—they are slipping, 

Like drunken men, slipping under the table. 

He looks through the doors—glass is innocent— 

Toward the lobby where life is coagulating in spots. 

When nations collapse hotels will remain firm. 

True Story ... Romance... Red Book... Literary Digest... 

Spittoons . . . toothpicks . . . cigar-butts . . . loneliness. 

Hotels are the armpits of a sweating nation. 
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His eyes wander back, like retrieving dachshunds 
Trotting close to the floor of pattern tile; clean colors 
Bark up at him, offering the holy oil of harmony. 
Above, the waiter, waiting. Soup? Soup? 


Presently he leaves. Quietness crawls at his heels. 

Upon the full sea of skepticism, with his robes held 

Lightly above the waters, he tip-toes like a premature 
Christ, 

Afraid that the wind might blow, and the waves part, 

And his silent body be washed carelessly back to the shores 

Of some strange placid lake of Galilee after the storm. 


Outside, the electric signs are miracles, flashing in mystery. 
Taxi-drivers are gods, plunging through night. 
News-criers are turbulent scavengers of reality, 

Hawking murders for pennies, pennies for dreams. 

He leans quietly against the cornerstone, grey, tall, 

Of the First National Bank. 1878. He smokes. 
Thoughts engrave themselves upon his mind; 

Then, like the falling walls of burning buildings, 


They are scattered among the crowd, scattered. 


He leans his thin body against the cornerstone. 
He leans his thin soul upon civilization, and smokes. 
Pat Morrissette 
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COMMENT 
WHY NOT POETS? 


i ew recent enterprises for the distribution of books 
suggest the above question. Both the Book-of-the- 
Month Club and the Literary Guild offer their subscribers 
“twelve books a year, one each month,” ata cost equal to, 
or less than, the publishers’ retail price. The two projects 
differ somewhat in principle, but in both cases poetry has 
been conspicuous by its absence from this wholesale 
marketing of literary products. 

Wings, the advertising leaflet of the Literary Guild, 
expressly says: 


The selections for one year will probably contain six books of fiction 
(novels and short stories), and six selected from history, biography, 
travel, essays, science and public affairs. 


Here, it will be observed, poetry—after all the highest 
literary art and one whose recent manifestations in this 
country have been singularly expressive and varied—is not 
even mentioned as a possibility. 

Yet all the announcements of these enterprises, and the 
widely advertised personnel behind them, imply that they 
are not mere commercial agencies to “give the public 
what it wants,” but enlightened organizations assuming 
to develop a more selective public by satisfying its hidden 
craving for good literature. The Literary Guild heads its 
ad in a recent Nation: “Lirerature: Not Fust Books.” 
The Book-of-the-Month Club promises to “deliver to you 
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every month the outstanding book of that month’’; or, if you 
don’t want that one, however outstanding, it promises to 
“choose your 
reading with more discrimination than ever before.” 

We have no objection to these enterprises if they are 
managed with impartiality and good taste. The obvious 
criticism that they are another symptom of the standardi- 
zation disease may be met by the reflection that the man 
in the street—the crowded literary street—needs a helping 
hand, an occasional guide-post, through the welter of 
blurbs, ads, notices which assails him, a welter provoking 
such inward turmoil that the effort required to go forth 
and buy a new book results in his buying none. Your 
choosy man will still choose, your man of light and leading 
will go unerringly to the right new book on the special 
new shelf; but why expect so much from the casual reader 
whose literary light-o’-loves have just begun to stir up 


describe numerous others so that you may 





deeper longings in his beauty-hungering soul? 

This man—or woman—may get much-needed help from 
the guiding hand, so long as the personality behind the 
hand is competent and disinterested. He and she—the 
potential public—can not be violently forced to accept 
highbrow stimulants, but doubtless the committees try to 
give them as much “good literature” as they will swallow. 
Let us examine the make-up of these two committees 
which do the selecting. 

For the Book-of-the-Month Club: Henry Seidel Canby, 
Heywood Broun, Dorothy Canfield, Christopher Morley, 
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William Allen White. Decidedly New Yorkish, rather 
Saturday Reviewish, with Mr. White thrown in to mollify 
the neglected West and emphasize the wholesome human 
flavor of the group. A committee of super-journalists; 
of excellent literary judgment but hardly of exceptional 
divination; with not a poet in it, or even an “outstanding” 
creative imagination. 

For the Literary Guild: Carl Van Doren, Glenn Frank, 
Elinor Wylie, Hendrik van Loon, Joseph Wood Krutch, 
and Zona Gale. Also New Yorkish, though Zona Gale still 
hails from Portage, Wisconsin; but with more variety of 
range and temperament. Indeed, almost unworkable 
variety, for one can’t imagine Elinor Wylie and Glenn 
Frank ever agreeing upon anything. Here, however, we 
have a poet, Elinor Wylie, of proved importance, besides 
Miss Gale, whose early poems were a novelist’s side-line. 
But these two are on the committee, not as poets, but as 
writers of prose. 

It is a possible, but rather forlorn, hope that either of 
these committees may wake up to the importance of 
modern poetry enough to list a book of verse once in five 
or ten years, in spite of the complete omission of such an 
intention in all their announcements. 

But this matter-of-course neglect of the art and those 
who practise it, this casual snub from the gilded and up- 
holstered seats of the mighty, shows that the poets should 
have a committee of their own leading a similar organiza- 
tion for the distribution of books of verse. And it has been 
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authoritatively proposed that Poetry should undertake 
the job of organizing and sponsoring such a movement as 
a necessary feature of our long campaign for adequate 
public recognition of the art. 

Undoubtedly there are some thousands of people in this 
country who would like to receive a book of verse every 
two months or so from a committee adequately informed 
in the art, people who would be willing to pay ten or twelve 
dollars a year for the privilege of prompt appraisal of new 
ventures. If even a single thousand such prepaying sub- 
scribers could be listed, it would be possible, no doubt, 
to make the necessary arrangements with publishers, and to 
pay a trifle for the committee-members’ time, and for 
clerical expenses, postage, etc. But the difficulty is to 
find the people who would be interested. The two 
associations above-mentioned are conducting an extensive 
and costly advertizing campaign. Their appeal is to a 
much larger public than the poets could hope for, so the 
percentage of return on this financial investment is far 
beyond anything possible in our specialty. With a thou- 
sand subscribers at twelve dollars a year—practically the 
retail cost of six books—the margin between retail and 
wholesale prices would be too small to leave any money 
for advertising. 

Thus the suggestion, however alluring, does not strike 
the editor as a practicable “commercial proposition.” It 
could not be even tried out without capital—some 
thousands of dollars—to be spent in preliminary announce- 
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ments. And of course we haven’t the capital, and our 
optimism is not profound enough to prompt us to solicit 
it with any hope of getting the money back, with or with- 
out interest. 

However, we should like to know how such a plan 
strikes our readers. So let us appoint an imaginary com- 
mittee to select six books of verse a year: say, Robert 
Frost, Vachel Lindsay, Carl Sandburg, Sara Teasdale, 
Ezra Pound, Edna Millay, with the editor as chairman; 
in short, a committee of the best critical minds in this art 
whom the editor can persuade to serve. She need hardly 
say that none of the above six has been approached in 
regard to acceptance of this hypothetical appointment. 

Will every person who reads, or hears about, this edi- 
torial, and who would be willing to prepay twelve dollars a 
year for six books of verse to be selected by such a possible 
committee, please send in his or her name (ofa check) to 
the editor? Ina month or two we may be able to report as 
to the extent and enthusiasm of the response. At least, we 
shall have a little more light on the practicability of the 
plan than we have at present. H. M. 


REVIEWS 
A BANNER IN THE WIND 


Red Flag, by Lola Ridge. Viking Press. 
Lola Ridge’s muse must be close kin to Atalanta—a 
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A Banner in the Wind 


slim runner, stript, athletic, shouting into the wind, wav- 
ing a blown bright banner, summoning the slow world to 
cut loose and follow. Usually her technique matches the 
relentless swiftness of her spirit, and even when she con- 
descends to rhyme and exact metrics she does it in a 
breathless pause, with no concession to laziness. 

The Red Flag section, which gives its title to the book, 
celebrates the Russian revolution in a series of nine im- 
passioned poems in free verse. Perhaps the most fiercely 
fine of them is The White Bird, too long to quote, wherein 
it would appear that the poet symbolizes the often con- 
quered but ever unconquerable spirit of Liberty: 

You be mighty hunters and keepers, 
Trotsky and Lenine— 

Yet can you hold 

The unconstrainable One 

Of the slow and flaming deaths 

And multiple resurrections? 

In Kerensky a trace of human pity softens the fierce 

mood of the implacable revolutionist : 
Not for you would the winds 
that tossed you like great paws 
crouch and be still. 
The winds asked a lustier mate 
for their savage maulings .. . 
one like green withes, unbreakable, 
one pliant with the strength of rooted things 
that bend unto their bases 
and leap up resilient 
with the deep urge of earth 
shoving behind her own. 
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For such do the winds canter 
and hold arching backs. . 


But not for you, Kerensky, 

lover of the storm, 

thing of frail daring 

that the storm rejected . . . 

flower the storm spewed white and broken 
out of its red path. 


Here we may note Miss Ridge’s lithe use of metaphor. 
She never fumbles with her figures of speech—they always 
go stra’g .c to the mark. This, for example, from Veteran: 


The silence 
That rears up like a formless head 
Out of the blind stone. 


And this, from Seed: 
The yellowed wind, 
descending like a glove 


nervously drawn upon God’s hand 
and off again. 


Another, from Deain Ray III: 


Dawn is like a broken honeycomb 
spilling ov r the waxen edges of the clouds 
that drip with light. 


Again, from Red Flag: 
When dawn creeps in between the forepaws of the silence 
that crouches above the dead. 
And what could be better than this, of an undertaker? 


The smooth platter of his face 

extends perpetual condolence 

that, drawn upon, yields more and more, 
like the fishes Christ fed to the multitude. 
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Such phrasing is so keen that one resents the poet’s 
occasional indulgence in careless structure, to the con- 
fusion of sense and negation of beauty. This, for example, 
from Death Ray I, the italics being ours: 

Can it avail 
For men to follow what but dreams have had 
In high and secret places? 

Even when Miss Ridge is not flying the red flag, her 
subjects are drawn usually from the struggle of the under- 
dog. Our readers will remember The Fifth-fla, jKindow, 
which won a Poetry prize in 1923. The poet feels both 
the horror and the dark piteousness of the tragedy when 
a deserted father, in half-insane exasperation over his 
child’s night-long wailing, pitches it out of the window 
into the snow-storm. And we have a sonnet, very irregu- 
lar, on Electrocution, and sad city sketches like Veteran, 
Street Accident. 

But these are not all; this volume presents also the 
poet’s more joyous moods. There are five Bermuda 
Sonnets, again of irregular pattern, i». which she celebrates 
certain delicacies of nature in those islands, like the lilies 
of Easter Morning, brought 

To light the brown rapt faces who keep tryst 

With all the dark bright gods that they name Christ, 
And the three Death Ray poems celebrate the beauty of a 
city dawn. On the whole one finds in this book a possi- 
bility of reconciliation with life, such as there was no hint 
of through the bitter fires of The Ghetto, Miss Ridge’s first 
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utterance after her wild flight from her native Australia. 

Some of the personal tributes have a gracious beauty. 
There is one To E. A. R.—Robinson, of course; and a gay 
bit to P. C—Padraic Colum; and a so-called Sonnet to 
E. S.—probably Evelyn Scott. 
these is this poem, Adelaide Crapsey, which touches with 
exquisite softness, the strong, reticent, heroic spirit of a 
poet who fought for every inch of life, and yet had to die 
too young: 


Light as the bare hold 

of a birdfoot, 

less weight 

than resting moonlight and as luminous, 
the thought of you 

hovers at my heart. 


Few heard your feet, 

soft as the webfeet of snow, 
as, wrapped in a thin cloak, 
looking about and wondering, 


you flitted between larches in the lean twilights. 


It is, almost, as though you had not spoken, 
but existed merely 

as some certain 

function of the spring, 

and shall return with primroses. 


Is there not on this campus slope, 

in the snow-encompassed 

evening closing like an indefinite death 
worn down at the edges, 

some lasting tenure of your loneliness— 
some hollow that your little heel has left 
in the soft-shell snow, 
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or any delicate report of you, 
who moved as a wind 
slight enough 
to pass between two violets 
and not put them apart? 
The trumpet-call of The Ghetto softens in this book to 
an instrument of wider range and softer modulation. 


H. M. 
INGENUITY AND PRECISION 


The White Rooster and Other Poems, by George O’Neil. 

Boni & Liveright. 

Mr. O’Neil can be simple with sincerity. He uses 
words like “lovely” and “beauty” with such natural 
conviction that they seem to recapture their freshness: 

Few things are lovelier than fountains are 

Seldom in life can beauty be so free, 

So disentangled from complexity. 
Such a quotation detached from its context is possibly 
ambiguous. In these lines, the poet is not naif, but casual. 
Sophisticated figures and ornate phrases occur to him with 
equal spontaneity. His inventiveness becomes intrepid 
in such poems as Aids to a Painter Doing a Posthumous 
Portrait: 

This was the brow: a dog retrieving 

Rocket-heads that glare no more, 

Through field and bog a white hound weaving, 

Sniffing at shards of meteor, 

Permit the eye to show a hare 

Alertly poised in brittle grass. 
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His speech was vagrant, but could wear 
The vestments of unholy mass. 


He sat and mused on coats of mail 
That staunch crusaders could not dull. 
His purpose was a tangled sail, 

His mouth a coasting gull. 


Mr. O’Neil’s extravagance is likewise sound, because it is 
simply the expansion of a style essentially colloquial and 
direct. 

He is a romantic; and his world is accordingly trans- 
figured. The color is more intense, the pattern swifter. 
It is to his credit that he has avoided the abstract. Most 
of his poems achieve a synthesis: fantastic conceptions 
are supported by the results of a minute observation. 
Three stanzas of Sea/ illustrate this poignant materializa- 
tion of the symbolic: 

Beauty’s a stallion plunging in your mind 
With hoofs of ice and spine of steel; 


He sweats hard crystal, and his mane is twined 
On prongs he cannot feel. 


He rears and staggers on a glacial crag, 
His tail spread out all briary, gold, 

With jaws hung splintered on a starry gag 
And stony haunches cold. 


Beauty’s a charger vaulting up a void 

With veins all checked in rigid spasm. 

He hears no timid foal, with entrails cloyed. 
Neigh in the flowery chasm. 


On the other hand, when dealing with the actual he shows 
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exceptional power of simplification. A spring day com- 
poses itself out of two or three moving details: 

Amber, not air, to breathe today. 

The walks are stippled with a frail design. 

Life has its value in a touch of hands... 
It is Mr. O’Neil’s practise to end a poem upon the un- 
eventful but inevitable note: 

The hour is vague, ineffable, and sweet. 

Under the budding trees an old man stands, 

Charming the sparrows from the street. 

If the book seems on the whole somewhat austerely 
decorative and lacking in sentiment, it is not without 
hints of fine humanity. Here is the Epi/ogue to the longest 
poem: 

And this is all there is to tell of one 

Whose father’s father saw Napoleon, 

Except that in the end—one day—he died. 

His mother mourned him and his father sighed. 

And when they covered him, a little bird 

Stood in the violets and spoke a word. 

And a raindrop fell into a buttercup, 

And smoke from many chimneys twisted up. 
And Lyric, of which only the following stanza may be 
quoted, is indeed a cry from the poet’s heart: 

I’ll make a poem like sea-lost birds 

Tiring around a lonely golden sail, 

With hope and weariness through all its words 

And measures like a gale. 
Deep feeling transpires in poems upon the most impersonal 
themes. So/stice is one of those perfectly articulated 
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lyrics in which every turn of phrase conditions the effect: 


Into the zenith’s bush of silver thorns, 

Day, like a golden stag, throws up its head, 
Then sinks, haunch-deep, upon the river bed, 
Bathing the bloody horns. 


And down across the world begins to stream 
A rosy gush upon the wintry river. 

Now all the little foxes turn and quiver, 
And dream the tiger’s dream. 

These are quiet poems; I doubt if they will attract much 
attention. Excellence, merely, is hardly a conspicuous 
quality, especially when it is found in unadventurous- 
looking quatrains and couplets. To those whose admira- 
tion attends upon the sensationally experimental or the 
ambitiously inept, Mr. O’Neil’s work will probably seem 
to lack point. He does a familiar thing, in a familiar way. 
The point is that he does it extremely well. G. H. D. 


A CONJURER 


Two Gentlemen in Bonds, by John Crowe Ransom. Alfred 

A. Knopf. 

A month or so ago, under the spell of Dorothy Parker’s 
easy and colloquial verse, I threw up a hopeful hat for the 
wider dissemination of poetry among shop-girls. After 
reading John Crowe Ransom’s new book I feel compelled 
to eat that same hat, for one could never expect to see this 
book sandwiched between the folds of the Evening Graphic 
under the arms of a strap-hanger. The sex-appeal which 
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plays such a large part in the literary diversions of the 
populace certainly is not lacking in Two Gentlemen in 
Bonds; but it is a sex-appeal expressed in bewildering and 
original terms of beauty and truth. However, the man- 
nered mazes of Mr. Ransom’s poetry may give it a limited 
appeal. 

There is freshness in Mr. Ransom’s style. With the 
eminently stale English language, he achieves sharp new 
rhymes and fantastic pictures; or perhaps we should say 
fantastic portraits. For he is in the main a portrait- 
painter who puts his people on paper with incredibly keen 
strokes. His technical tricks are violent. He rhymes 
heavy words like dissolved and intervolved, and subtraction 
and transaction; he is also deft in the use of inexact 
rhymes. He composes peculiar verse-forms, and encrusts 
them with brutal expressions as if he were encrusting 
them with stars and roses. And yet in spite of his odd 
thick grotesqueries he achieves delicacy and emotion. 

The old, old observation concerning the transitoriness of 
beauty he records thus lightly and quaintly in Blue Girls: 

Twirling your blue skirts, travelling the sward 
Under the towers of your seminary, 


Go listen to your teachers old and contrary 
Without believing a word. 


Practice your beauty, blue girls, before it fail; 
And I wil! cry with my loud lips, and publish 
Beauty which all our power shall never establish, 
It is so frail. 
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For I could tell you a story which is true: 

I know a lady with a terrible tongue, 

Blear eyes fallen from blue, 

All her perfections tarnished—and yet it is not long 
Since she was lovelier than any of you. 


And he takes the ancient sonnet form and makes out of it 
this diverting Piazza Piece: 
I am a gentleman in a dustcoat trying 
To make you hear. Your ears are soft and small 
And listen to an old man not at all— 
They want the young men’s whispering and sighing. 
But see the roses on your trellis dying, 
And hear the spectral singing of the moon; 
For I must have my lovely lady soon. 
I am a gentleman in a dustcoat trying. 
I am a lady young in beauty waiting 
Until my true-love comes, and then we kiss. 
But what gray man among the vines is this 
Whose words are dry and faint as in a dream? 
Back from my trellis, sir, before I scream! 
I am a lady young in beauty waiting. 

Most of this book’s lyrics give us men and women 
viewed with a delicate and eccentric eye at the moment 
of greatest love or tragedy. Mr. Ransom’s whimsicality 
of expression detracts nothing from the weird power of 
his stories: the fascinating beauty headed for trouble, a 
woman like a dove, a man stagnating in the pool of matri- 
mony, hurt the reader relentlessly through an elaborate 
poetic manner. The title-poem of the book is described 
as A Tale in Twenty Sonnets, but we should hardly classify 
it among narrative poems; rather it is in Mr. Ransom’s 
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typical medium—portraiture, and in his most marked and 

audible manner. This tale in twenty sonnets is a series of 

melancholy and beautiful cartoons that would not be 

likely to appear in the children’s corner of a newspaper. 
| One of them, entitled Epithalamion of a Peach, is hard, 
heavy and cruel as sonnets seldom are. No pretty lute- 
strumming here—these cadences have been brewed in 

\ bitterness. 

In the future it will be interesting to watch Mr. Ransom 
to find out whether the extreme cut of his poetic clothes 
will make him or break him. His is a dangerous origi- 
nality; he will be so often tempted to astound with a 
phrase rather than with a thought. In Two Gentlemen in 
Bonds he is beautiful and strange. We hope he will grow 


in beauty rather than in strangeness. Marie Luhrs 


PRAIRIE-SCHOONER TALES 


High Passage, by Thomas Hornsby Ferril. Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 

Without the publicity attendant on the much-heralded 

) Nation prize, Mr. Ferril, I feel sure, would be destined to 

spend several more years in obscurity; and yet there is an 

integrity about his book, and a vigor that comes from 

having something to say. He has absorbed from much 

reading, and perhaps from much listening, a great amount 

of the atmosphere of the prairie schooner and the American 

Desert. His mind harks backward consistently, unearth- 
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ing small and poignant incidents and sights and odors out 
of the limbo of the last century with an accuracy of detail 
that is sometimes a little uncanny. 

The flaws in workmanship and melody most noticeable 
in the poem which won the Nation prize are also evident 
in High Passage; for instance, the stiff construction and 
padded lines in The Midnight Rainbow: 

Both paled—the boss then said he thought he’d been 
A fool to stand so long out in the cold. 


The foreman told him he was getting old, 
And sneered—but also wanted to go in. 


Mr. Ferril labors under the difficulty of wanting always 
to tell a story in his verse, without having any skill in 
ballad forms to assist him. The result is usually a hybrid 
between lyric and prose construction. Occasionally, how- 
ever, we come upon a bit of drama skilfully done, as in 
The Empire Sofa: 


They could grow used to seeing bones 

Of buffalo, and sometimes men. 

They could grow strong on cracking dreams 
Of gold to give them rest again. 

They could pit happy years to come 
Against the prairie’s timeless length, 

They had illusions that could calm 

The frantic restlessness of strength. 


But things like this they had to pass, 
Sunk in the sand on the Arkansas— 
This rosewood sofa that clutched the sun 
With every foot a gryphon’s claw. 

They saw it shining far ahead, 

They turned to see it far behind, 
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And dreamed of men who dared not lose 
The things they dared not hope to find. 


One wagon whistled Money Musk, 
Another chattered into laughter, 
But no one spoke to anyone 
About what they were going after. 
An hour creaked by and dreams came back, 
The wagons talked with even breath, 
\ And grew secure the more they passed 
f The more familiar forms of death. 
Whatever the author has not done, he has at least suc- 
ceeded in writing a thoroughly American book of poetry, 
filled with American names, images, and phrases. Only 
twice in the whole book does he condescend to import any 
of his glamour from Europe or the Orient. He finds enough 
to set him dreaming in the streets of a very modern city: 
The end of every street a hill, 
The top of every hill a line 
Too indistinct in blue and blue 
For any to divine, 
Were just as strange as any street 
That ended in a gleaming sail, 
Or any wall ten chariots wide 
Sung in a golden tale. 
And so, with the stuff of his poetry always near at hand 
and abundant, he should not fail to make progress. 
Fessica Nelson North 
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ALSO A POET 


Verses New and Old, by John Galsworthy. Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. 

On the paper cover of Mr. Galsworthy’s book of verses, 
we read: 

Mr. Galsworthy’s eminence as novelist, dramatist, and essayist is 
everywhere acclaimed. That he is also a poet of high distinction is not so 
well known. 

This statement places Mr. Galsworthy’s poetry in rela- 
tion to his other work. And it is in this ‘‘also”’ mood that 
one should approach the verse of a man who has won fame 
in other fields, but modestly publishes this volume “by 
request and with every apology.” He does not, over his 
own signature, call these pieces “poems,’’ but “verses,” 
“moods,” “songs,” or “doggerels.” This is all very dis- 
arming, just as though he might say, ‘‘ Well, you know | 
don’t really play golf, but if my company will give you 
any pleasure, I’d just as soon walk the course with you and 
knock a few balls.” 

With this relationship established, we find we enjoy the 
book as we enjoy any companionship of a sensitive and 
courageous mind which expresses itself intelligently. The 
very lack of pretension and ambition prevents the verse 
from falling into the faults of the minor poet who has no 
major. Mr. Galsworthy does not have to impress the 
world, he writes verse only because he wants to, and so one 
always feels spontaneity and sincerity in it. He is not pre- 
occupied with poetic style, and so his verse is unforced in 
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phrasing, song-like in measure. In fact, many of the 
poems are songs. They spring from a simple emotion, 
move naturally and quickly to a climax often expressed in 
an apostrophe, a cry, or a question. Read, for example, 


Highland Spring: 


There’s mating madness in the air, 


Passionate, grave. The blossoms burst; 
The burns run quick to lips athirst; 
And solemn gaze young maids heart-free. 


The white clouds race, the sun-rays flare 


And turn to gold the pallid mist; 


With greedy mouth the Spring has kissed 
The wind that links the sky with sea. 


The blue and lonely mountains stare, 


And long to draw the blue above. 


The hour is come! O Flower of Love— 


I can no longer keep from thee! 


And for the rest, one finds the qualities one would 
expect in any work of an author who is careful of words, 
who is accustomed to presenting spoken thought, who is 
concerned with quests, who is moved deeply by human 
love and natural beauty. One notes his sharp phrasing in: 


Like moonlight ghosting over grass 


To dark oblivion. 


Or: 


And dark sleep dropping on the combe 


Fastens the eyelids of my Love 
And me beneath the apple bloom. 


And there are lines which show the questing spirit, as: 
Come let us lay a crazy lance in rest, 
And tilt at windmills under a wild sky— 
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For who would live so petty and unblest 

That dare not tilt at something ere he die! 
We find the dramatic note unmistakable in O/d Year’s 
Night: 

How fast the slim feet move! 

The fiddles whine, the reedy oboes toot; 


Lips whisper, eyes look love— 
And Old Year’s dying underfoot! 


The moonlight floods the grass, 

The music’s hushed, and all the festal din; 
The pale musicians pass, 

Each clasping close his violin. 

“Of high distinction” is rare praise and should go to 
few, but the sympathetic reader who does not haggle too 
much about words will agree that “Mr. Galsworthy is also 
a poet.” Gladys Campbell 


MAINE AGAIN 


The Inner Harbor, by Wilbert Snow. Harcourt, Brace 

& Co. 

Mr. Snow proceeds methodically with his rather pedes- 
trian art. It is good stuff in its way—sincere, simple, 
honest, presenting what is probably a true picture of the 
Maine coast and its people in a manner which corresponds 
pretty well with'their aspect and tempo. The trouble is, 
he doesn’t get off the ground; he lacks distinction of both 
imagination and style. He is in the school of Robert 
Frost, no doubt, but he never seems to feel that thrill of 
poignant intuition, or that slow irony of laughter, which 
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give Mr. Frost his searching power over his subject. Nor 
is he able to avoid monotony in the regular too-exact 
march of his iambics. 

Mr. Snow has developed his art beyond the crudities 
noticeable in his first book, Maine Coast. It classifies 
chiefly as genre—character sketches against indoor or out- 
door backgrounds, though we have also landscapes and 
marines, and a few meditative pieces, like the rather trite 
Earth Is a Lonely Place. 

Harbor may be quoted as one of the most characteristic 
of the shorter poems: 

Apart from pull and haul of modern aims, 
Beyond all other spots on earth I know, 
This harbor in the early morning glow 

Of July sunlight presses me with claims 

No city street can match: the boats that bask 
At anchor in the bight, the lobster car 
Bleached out upon the sand, the smell of tar 
The sun tries out of herring nets, the flask 
As toggle on a lobster-pot not far 

From ledges where the quiet wash of waves 
Incessantly beats out its varying tone. 

And out across the mussel-studded bar 

The sound of sea-gulls reaching umber caves 
Mingles its music with the ocean’s own. 


H. M. 
A FIRST BOOK 


I Come Singing: Rhythms and Songs, by H. Thompson 
Rich. Harold Vinal. 


This first book is very slight; indeed, one must confess 
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that it represents aspiration rather than achievement. One 
would like to praise it; indeed, a few entries deserve a good 
word and make the rest all the more disappointing. Before 
Battle is a sonnet whose rhythm and phrasing respond to a 
strong emotion; but how could its author be blind to the 
banality of the Movement series, beginning with the in- 
credible line, 


Movement has seemed to me the fairest gem 
Set in the crown of Beauty. 


Indeed, most of the poems in metrics are very negligible 
affairs, the two eight-line brevities in the Pre/ude being the 
only lyrics of any lyric quality. 

Mr. Rich is perhaps more fortunate with free verse, 
though many of these Rhythms grouped in the first half of 
the book seem strained and a bit bombastic. But here one 
finds sometimes a suggestive staccato eloquence attaining 
an organic rhythm which is individual and occasionally 
satisfying. Here is one called Gesture: 

Put on your ear-rings of suns 


And your bracelets of stars, 
O Death. 


Weave moons in your hair, 
And make yourself more ardent 


Than Life is. 


Weary of her pale arms, 
I come to you, 
Longing to love you. 








“Nothing Extenuate” 


“NOTHING EXTENUATE” 
From the Book of Extenuations, by Edmund Vance Cooke. 

Geo. H. Doran Co. 

Mr. Cooke, in these twenty-five poems, delights in 
giving a whimsical twist to the motives of as many biblical 
characters. The mood of the book is suggested in the 
initial poem, The Serpent, in the course of which our 
mortal—and immortal—enemy says: 

I was encompassed in the primal plan; 

I was no sixth-day afterthought, like man, 

But was considered when the world began. 

Eve is ungrateful, as is woman’s way, 

And Adam—simple simian of clay— 

Proclaims a grudge which lasts until this day. 

Yet were it not for my work, what were they? 
Brood-beasts they were, male man and female woman; 
I saw their plight and brought them that acumen 
Which made them sinful, but which made them human. 

I cannot agree with William Allen White, who says in 
his Introduction, ““These are lovely songs . . . solid, 
simple, lovely things.” I should not call them songs at all, 
certainly not lovely, but casual light-rhyming whimsical- 
ities tinged and tanged with a modern satirical point of 
view. I can’t see anything “primitive” or “passionate” 
in them; as “‘extenuations”’ I fear the orthodox would con- 
sider them flippant. But they are amusing in a rather 
original way, and that is extenuation enough. 

But why a prose explanation of each poem, and so 
placed that one can’t help seeing it? Nothing can exten- 
uate such a crime. H. M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


> 


FROM THE EDITOR OF “THE EXILE’ 


Dear H. M.: Since you have mentioned the existence of 
The Exile, perhaps you will be good enough to print this 
note, and prevent further misunderstanding arising from 
Mr. Price’s somewhat premature announcement. 

I do not want mss. that any other editor will print. I 
want mss. which, in a moment of abandon I might say, 
“other editors are too stupid to print’; or at least mss. 
that could not appear elsewhere without inordinate com- 
plications and delays. The time has now come when it is 
cheaper, #. ¢., in time and cash, for me to print such mss. 
than to argue about them with editors. 

Apart from this, I also want a place where I can speak 
freely concerning certain superstitions and idols of the 
American people which, as Molochs and other superstitious 
fetiches, are deeply reverenced by many, and are for that 
all the more hideous. In the main these arise from two 
roots, or perhaps it is only one root: 

First: The loss, in the United States, of all distinction 
between public and private affairs; leading to the tumid 
bureaucracy, the plethora of idiotic “laws,” etc., and the 
character of the bureaucrats. 

Second: The tendency inherent in most occidental re- 
ligions and moral systems, to mess into other people’s 
business before arriving at any harmonization or order in 
one’s own. 
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From the Editor of “The Exile” 


There is possibly a third division: the lack in America of 
any tendency anywhere or in anything; or thinking of any- 
thing in relation to any fundamental principle whatsoever; 
f the acceptance of ideas based on forgotten origins, etc., etc. 

Not, in all this, that I am likely to write much on any 
of these points, the vanity of all abstract writing being 
or seeming too apparent; and most critical writing being 
worthy only contempt. Ezra Pound 

P. S. The Exile will not pay “what it can”; the 
authors will receive exactly what their productions “earn”. 

Writings showing complete neglect of a// the advice 
offered by The Exile’s editor in Porrry ten or fifteen years 
ago, and also obvious imitations of either the editor’s or 
Mr. Eliot’s verse, need not be submitted. E. F. 


Rapallo, Italy: March 20, 1927. 


NEWS NOTES 


The Pulitzer prizes for 1926 in literature and journalism were an- 
nounced May second by President Butler of Columbia University. The 
prize in which we are chiefly interested— $1,000 for a book of verse 
published during 1926—goes to Fiddler's Farewell, 

Without questioning this award, we call attention once more to the 
fact that no western poet has as yet received this mark of distinction. 
Vachel Lindsay published two books in 1926, Masters’ Lee bears that 
date, Carl Sandburg’s Selected Poems, Neihardt’s Collected Poems, 
Archibald MacLeish’s Streets in the Moon, and Sara Teasdale’s Dark of 
the Moon—the last two poets western by birth and bringing-up if not by 
actual residence. It would seem also that Sandburg’s dbraham Lincoln 
should have presented a stronger claim for the biography prize than 
Professor Halloway’s Whiteman. 





F by Leonora Speyer. 
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The announcement of the second annual Guggenheim scholarship 
awards reaches us. Except for the re-election of Stephen Vincent Benét, 
we do not find a single poet’s name in the long list. In this connection, 
we reprint the following paragraph from the Chicago News: “Since the 
year 1888 the Art Institute of Chicago has distributed, in prizes given for 
works at its annual exhibitions, the sum of $125,823. This sum has been 
paid to the artists of America in prizes varying from $100 to $1,500. 
According to the testimony of some of the recipients of the awards the 
prizes not only have meant a helping hand in rough weather, but have 
exercised a decidedly stimulating influence in furthering successful 
careers.” Of course the Chicago Art Institute is only one of many 
equally generous institutions in our large cities which are constantly 
giving prizes to painters and sculptors. The awards to musicians are 
almost as numerous. We wonder how long the poets will be neglected. 

Frederick W. Peabody, representing the American Association Favor- 
ing Reconsideration of the War Debts, issues, in the Boston Transcript, 
the following call for a poem which will arouse the American conscience: 

“I want to buy a flash of genius, of immeasurable value, for which 
I can offer a mere dollar a word. Recently I have heard it urged that a 
poet won the war. It has been said that a Canadian surgeon, in whose 
soul was the divine spark, won the war by a few lines of verse. . . . In 
Flanders Fields did that for the Allied forces. . . . 

“I believe that the poetic genius of America is equal to the production 
of a poem serviceable to our cause that will take its place beside Jn 
Flanders Fields; and I offer, not as compensation but principally to 
attract attention, a dollar a word for an acceptable poem not longer than 
that of Surgeon McCrea’s. Further, I undertake to make the author 
world-famous.” 

Those interested may address Mr. Peabody at Ashburnham, Mass. 
We are sceptical, however, of his idea. Poetry may have caused men to 
lay down their lives, but we have never heard of its making them sur- 
render their dollars. May we suggest that the long title of his association 
is a heavy handicap. 

The first annual prize given by the Poetry Society of Virginia has been 
awarded to Mary Brent Whiteside for her sonnet sequence, Again Sappho. 

News comes from New York that Seward Collins and Burton Rascoe 
are buying The Bookman in July from the George H. Doran Co. 
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News Notes 


Reading The Poetic Dilemma in the May Dial, we are reminded once 
more that Conrad Aiken’s keen, uncompromising criticism of poetry is 
always illuminating, whether one shares his point of view or not. 

In the same issue of the Dia/ we notice an instalment of Leon Serabian 
Herald’s interesting autobiography called Memories. Mr. Herald, 
known to our readers as a poet, is a young Armenian whose entire family 
and village were annihilated during the war. The story of his life is a 
record of things which have indeed become only memories. 

The Forge, our Chicago contemporary, in a gay-colored spring number, 
features The Long Leash, a poem in eight parts by Jessica Nelson North. 
The young editors are to be congratulated upon securing this ambitious 
and memorable poem, which should add much to Miss North’s already 
creditable reputation. 

News reaches us from the Riviera that Miss Ethel Moorhead, who 
was co-editor of This Quarter with Ernest Walsh, will soon publish a 
third issue of the magazine. This will be chiefly a Walsh memorial 
number, presenting poems and other material still in manuscript when 
the poet-editor died so prematurely last October. 


It is hardly necessary to inform our readers about H. D., whom we 
first introduced to them, as “H. D., Imagiste,” in January, 1913. The 
initials, as everyone knows, represent the poet’s maiden name, Hilda 
Doolittle, her father having been a distinguished astronomer, director of 
the Flower Observatory near Philadelphia. Mrs. Aldington is now living 
at Territet, Switzerland. Her Collected Poems were published in 1925 by 
Boni & Liveright. Her first novel, Palimpsest, has just been issued by the 
Houghton-Mifflin Co. after a Contact edition in Paris. 

Florence Kiper Frank (Mrs. Jerome N. F.), of Chicago, is the author of 
A Few to Fesus and Other Poems (Mitchell Kennerley). Three Plays for 
a Children’s Theatre has been issued this year by Harold Vinal, and other 
plays by this poet have had little-theatre productions. 

Miss Margery Swett Mansfield, Chicagoan by long residence, but now 
living in New York, has contributed verse and prose to numerous 
periodicals, 

Mr. John Oscar Beck is in the insurance business in Lafayette, Ind. 
His first book of verse, Windows in Dragon Town, was published by the 
B. J. Brimmer Co., in 1923. 
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Mr. Frank Mitalsky, born in Iowa in 1903, is a husky farmer, or 
ranchman, in the irrigated region near Phoenix, Arizona. He has 
studied, when sufficiently in funds, at the University of Arizona. 

Miss Marian Thanhouser, of Milwaukee, has been abroad of late. 

Mr. Pat Morrissette is in the English department of the University of 
Oregon at Eugene. He was born in Minnesota in 1901. 

The other poets of this number appear here for the first time: 

Mr. Lindley Williams Hubbell, of New York, was one of the editors of 
The Measure. He has contributed to that and other periodicals. 

Grace Hoffman White (Mrs. John Jay W.), of New York, is the author 
of Christus and Wings to Dare (Mosher Press), and of plays which have 
been given in the Princess and Little Lenox theatres. 

Miss May Lewis lives in New York; Ethel Woodruff Macy (Mrs. 
C. C. M.) in Rutherford, N. J.; Katharine L. Ward (Mrs. R. W. Seitz) 
in New Haven; Miss Belle Turnbull in Colorado Springs. Mr. Dwight 
Hunter Marfield has not favored us with data, but his address would 
indicate that he is studying or teaching at Harvard. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 
The Rhythm of Life, by Rhoda Walker Edwards. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Hanover Poems, by R. A. Lattimore & A. K. Laing. Harold Vinal. 
These Things I Love, by Mary Wentworth King. Stratford Co. 
From a California Garden, by Bessie Pryor Palmer. Dorrance & Co. 
Stained Windows, by Mary Esther Tull. Dorrance & Co. 
A Potpourri at Dusk, by Joanna Jungell. Dorrance & Co. 
Beyond the Brim, by Donald Shumway Rockwell. Dorrance & Co. 
An Old Man’s Story, by Helen Cornell Balmer. Dorrance & Co. 
Amethyst Walls, by Scott W. Shaull. Dorrance & Co. 
Eternal Springtime, by Walter H. Abell. Kahoe & Spieth, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. 
Moments of Being, by Arthur B. Price. Four Seas Co., Boston. 
The Moods of Gwynn Myrick, by George Henry Badger. Beacon Press, 
Boston. 
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